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Stories of Jean Sotte. — There was an old woman who had two 
sons, — one so simple that he received the name of Jean Sotte, and the other 
so bright and intelligent that he was known as Jean Esprit. 

1. One day the old woman said to Jean Sotte, " My son, I am old and stiff, 
but you are young and active and can go on my errands ; so go into the store- 
room and bring me a bottle of wine you will find there." Jean Sotte went to 
the storeroom, and, having found the bottle, he thought he would take out 
the cork and make sure it was wine ; and when he had smelled it, he thought 
he would taste it to be sure it was all right ; but the wine was so good and old, 
he soon felt very merry, and continued to drink until the bottle was quite 
empty. Now, in a corner of the room an old duck had made her nest in some 
straw; and when Jean Sotte began capering around, she cried out, "Quack, 
quack ! " and flapped her wings, which so frightened him that he caught her by 
the neck, and wrung her head off, and seated himself on her eggs. The old 
woman, having waited some time for Jean Sotte's return, determined to see 
what was keeping him. What was her surprise, on hobbling to the store- 
room, to find her old duck dead and Jean Sotte sitting on her nest. " Silly 
boy!" she said, "why have you killed my duck, why are you sitting on the 
nest, and where is the bottle of wine you were to bring me?" — "Mother," 
said Jean Sotte, rolling his head and looking very sleepy, " I drank the wine ; 
and when the old duck saw me, she cried out, and I knew she would tell you, 
so I killed her to keep her from telling; and, now she is dead, you will never 
know!" 

2. The old mother was in despair over the stupidity of her boy, but thought 
she would try him again, hoping he would do better. So calling him, and 
giving him some money, she said, " My son, I want a paper of needles, and 
you must go down the road to the village and buy me one, but do not lose 
it on the way." Jean Sotte promised to be careful and went off in high glee, 
for he liked to go on errands to the village. He knew just where to go ; and, 
having counted out the money to the old dame who gave him the needles, he 
started down the lane which led to his home. He had not gone far when he 
met a number of cows, who, when they saw him, lifted their heads and cried, 
"A-moo, a-moo!" and turned into a barnyard. Jean Sotte, thinking they 
were calling him, followed; and when they continued to cry "A-moo!" he 
said, "Well, if it is the needles you want, here they are!" and he sprinkled 
them all over the straw they were eating. Then he went home ; and when the 
old woman asked where the needles were she had sent him for, he said, 
" Mother, I obeyed you : I did not lose them, but, when the cows cried so for 
them, I was obliged to give them to them on their hay." 

3. Another time Jean Esprit had left Jean Sotte to mind his old mother; 
and, the old woman complaining of feeling cold, Jean Sotte ran and got a 
kettle of boiling water and poured it all over her, crying, " Now, mother, I 
have made you warm ! " The poor old woman staggered about the room and 
screamed wildly; and Jean Sotte, thinking she was pleased, called to his 
brother, "Come, come, see mother dance!" When Jean Esprit came, he 
found the poor old woman dead. 

4. Jean Esprit told Jean Sotte that he must not leave the house, as he heard 
there were thieves about. When he returned, what was his surprise to find 
Jean Sotte sitting up in a tree, holding the door of their house, which he said 
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he had taken off the hinges and carried up there, that the thieves might not 
unlock it and steal all they had. 

Told by Marie Ray. 
Avery's Island, La. 

Weathercock Legends. — There is a Spanish fairy-tale called "The 
Half-Chick" — Medio Pollito — which tells the story of how the cock came 
to be on the weather-vane. Can any of your readers tell me of any fairy-tales 
or legends on this subject in other countries? 

Charles Welsh. 

Wintheop, Mass. 

Mourning Customs of Negroes. — Can any of the readers of folk-lore 
help me to a solution of the origin of the custom among negroes which dictates 
the wearing of hats by the male mourners at a funeral indoors, whether in 
house or church. I personally noticed the circumstance only this summer at a 
funeral in St. Augustine's Church, Boston. Diligent inquiry among negroes 
themselves has led only to very conflicting statements. Whether the custom 
is purely local cannot be learned, for while Dr. Booker Washington states 
that he never heard of the custom, other old negroes from different parts of 
the country, interviewed in a Home, claim it is a habit which has lasted as 
" long as they can remember." Is it an imitation of the Jewish custom, and 
local ? Is it a survival of some African rite where headdresses of feathers or 
quills took the place of the modern hat ? 

John Dixwell, M. D. 

52 West Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 

In the review of Schultze, Aus Namaland und Kalahari, on p. 250 of 
the last number of this Journal, the name of the reviewer, Dr. Robert H. Lowie, 
was accidentally omitted. 
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IOWA BRANCH. 



The Iowa Branch of the Society held a joint meeting with the Iowa Society 
of the Archaeological Institute of America and the Iowa Anthropological 
Society at the State University of Iowa on November 5th and 6th. Professor 
Oscar Montelius of Stockholm gave a lecture on "The Cross Symbol, its 
Origin and Evolution." Among the other papers presented at the different 
sessions were the following: "The Scandinavian Revival of the Dancing- 
Ballad," by Professor E. K. Putnam; "The Astrological Origin of the Names 
of the Days," by Dean L. G. Weld; " Some Folk-Etymologies, " by Professor 
G. T. Flom; " Principles of Evidence in Folk-Lore, " by Mr. R. P. Baker; "A 
Note on Magic Numbers, " by Professor C. B. Wilson ; " The Use of the Runes 
and the Cross in Magic Signs, especially in Norway and Sweden," by Pro- 
fessor K. Gijerset; and a concluding lecture by Professor F. B. Tafbell on 
" Greek Dress." 
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